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QUEVEDO, GUEVARA, LESAGE, AND THE TATLER 



The popularity of Spanish literature in England in the latter 
part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
is well known. But although at least one man^ has recognized 
that logically Lucian's "imaginary letters" and "detached observer" 
together with such works as Quevedo's Suenos (1627), and Le Sage's 
Diable Boiteux (1707), an adaptation and translation of Guevara's 
Diablo Cojuelo (1641), should have resulted in such creations as the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Rambler, no one apparently has hitherto made 
a comparative study of these Spanish and French writers and the 
aforementioned English periodicals.^ 

The object of this article is simply to point out certain parallels 
in thought, but rarely in words, between the Tatler and the Spanish 
and French writers named. Other Spanish writers and other Eng- 
lish periodicals are left for later studies. 

It should be recalled that Spanish picaresque literature was 
popular in England before and at the time of the publication of the 
first Tatler, April 12, 1709. For instance, by that date, L'Estrange's 
translation of Quevedo's Suenos had gone through at least twelve 
editions.' In 1707 Le Sage's Diable Boiteux had gone through four 
editions.'* There was an English translation called The Devil upon 
Two Sticks in 1708.* Steele had certainly seen this translation, for 
in Tatler No. 11 he mentions it, and in a way which indicates that 
he expected his readers to know it. In his Diable Boiteux Le Sage 
called attention to the debt he owed Guevara and dedicated it to the 

• Upham, The Typical Forms of English Literature (New York, 1917), pp. 128—29. 

2 A passing mention is made ol Pacolet's relation to tlie diable boiteux of LeSage in 
The Cambridge History of English Literature, IX, 39 (Harold Routh). Chandler, Litera- 
ture of Roguery, II, 330, mentions in one paragraph the Diablo Cojuelo and the Spectator, 
but he does not connect the two works in the manner in wliich they are studied here. 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, The Relations between Spanish and English Literature (1910), p. 26» 
says: "The translation of Quevedo's Sueflos made by Roger L'Bstrange — tlirough the 
French — ran into many editions, but left no permanent mark on English literature." 

■ See Chandler, Romances of Roguery, p. 457. See ibid., pp. 399—469 for details on 
other translations of Spanish picaresque novels into English. 

* Ibid., pp. 464-65. 

' Chandler, Literature of Roguery, II, 319. 
(MoDEKN Philologt, November, 1921] 177 
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Spaniard.' The Diablo Cojuelo had not been translated into EngUsh 
at that time, but the dedication of the French work forcibly called 
attention to the Spanish original, and men of the linguistic attain- 
ments of Addison and Steele would have had no difficulty in reading 
Spanish. That they probably did so, we shall see presently. It 
should be kept in mind also that the Tatler appeared three times a 
week, and that in all probability the writers of the paper read what- 
ever was popular, not only for the ideas they might obtain, but also 
to keep informed about the subjects which pleased the public. 

Our attention will be directed, first, to the idea of the power of 
the astrologer, the conjurer, etc., which is closely connected with 
Pacolet, who seems to be derived from the Diablo Cojuelo and the 
Diable Boiteux; secondly, to the similarity of certain visions in the 
Tatler and Spectator to some of the Suenos of Quevedo, and to certain 
passages in the Diablo Cojuelo and the Diable Boiteux; thirdly, to the 
"courts" of the Tatler and the premdticas and similar satirical scenes 
in the Discursos festivos of Quevedo; and finally, to the parallelism 
between the Diablo Cojuelo, the Diable Boiteux, and No. 243 of the 
Tatler, in which the devil is replaced by the "magical ring." 

One is struck, on reading the earlier numbers of the Tatler, by 
the frequent references to necromantic power, to astrology, or to a 
familiar (see Nos. 1, 3, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 40, 
47, 48, 61, 64, 71, etc). While the sources of the passages referred 
to may not be Spanish, they strongly suggest the atmosphere of 
Quevedo's Suenos, Guevara's Diablo Cojuelo, and Le Sage's Diable 
Boiteux. Especially is this true of the episodes dealing with Pacolet, 
who, for a time at least, is Bickerstaff's guardian angel. Pacolet 
first appears in No. 13, where he tells Bickerstaff of his experiences 
with three former masters. (Recall that in No. 11 Steele mentions 
The Devil upon Two Sticks.) This conversation with Bickerstaff is 
merely a device to satirize these masters, and reminds one of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, and other Spanish picaresque characters, whose biogra- 
phies are satires on the masters they have served. In No. 15 Pacolet 
describes the treatment he received as an infant, which caused his 
death when he was only a month old. These experiences recall one 
of Quevedo's Suenos; El entremetido, y la duena y el soplon {B.A.E., 

I Edition Gamier PrSres, Paris, n.d., pp. 386-87. 
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XXIII, 363), where a demonio describes the experiences he will have 
if he is born again. The description of the demonio begins before 
birth and continues until death. He mentions being whipped at 
school and the sufferings of being in love along with other disagreeable 
experiences of life. Pacolet says that by being drowned he " escaped 
being lashed into a linguist until sixteen, running after wenches until 
twenty-five, and being married to an ill-natured wife until sixty." His 
nose, he afterward learned, belonged to another family; the demonio 
suggests the possibility that he may not be legitimate, his nose is also 
characterized as an alambique, a still. In both cases the child hears 
a lullaby, has a wet nurse, and resents the treatment to which he is 
subjected. Also in both cases the speaker is a demon.^ 

Pacolet throws a powder around Bickerstaff and himself so that 
they may be invisible (No. 15; see Diable Boiteux, pp. 312-13); 
serves as a messenger to carry and obtain information (Nos. 22, 23, 
26, 28, 40, 64, 70; Diablo Cojuelo [edit. Madrid, 1910] pp. 46-47); 
acts as a guide in visions (Nos. 81, 119, 167, 171) just as do the 
Spanish and French devils. Steele and Addison, possibly at the 
initial suggestion of Swift's Bickerstaff, began the necromantic ele- 
ments in the astrologer Bickerstaff, but soon added (No. 13) Pacolet, 
who may have been borrowed from the Diablo Cojuelo or the Diable 
Boiteux, or both. Having read the English translation, The Devil 
upon Two Sticks, the essayists possibly read the Diable Boiteux, saw 
the dedication to Guevara, and then read the Diablo Cojuelo. This 
first venture into Spanish in the original was perhaps followed by 
reading Quevedo, who at the time was very popular in England. In 
addition to the translation of his Suenos, the translation of his 
Comical Works appeared in 1707, another edition in 1709,^ and 
the translation of his Marco Bruto, as a document in behalf of 
Dr. Sacheverel, was printed during the latter's trial in 1710.' 

1 For a vague treatment of the same theme see Torres Naharro's introito ol the 
"Comedia Jacinta," in Propaladia, II, 76-77; for a better treatment, see "La vida del 
hombre" of Breton de los Herreros, Obraa, V, 323-46, especially 323-28. 

2 British Museum Catalog, Vol. XXIX. 

3 The Controversy about Resistance and Non-resistance discuss'd, in moral and political 
reflections on Marcus Brutus, who slew Julius Caesar .... written in Spanish by D{on] 
F{rancisco] de Qluevedo] V[illegas], translated into English and published in defense of Dr. 
Henry Sacheverel, by order of a noble Lord who voted in his behalf (London, 1710), British 
Museum Catalog, Vol. XXIX. 
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Other points of contact between Quevedo and the Toiler may 
be noted. No. 12 has a caustic comment on the use of slang. Que- 
vedo frequently attacks incorrect or questionable use of words and 
phrases {B.A.E., XXIII, 367, 371, 430-31). The description of a 
gentleman (No. 21), of a pretty fellow (No. 24), of the rake (No. 27), 
and of fops (No. 108) may have been suggested by the English 
"character," but it is paralleled in Quevedo's Discurso festivos; for 
instance, figuras artifidales, figuras lindas, etc. {B.A.E., XXIII, 
460 ff.) True, Quevedo's types are of the lower classes, while the 
Tatler's are of the better classes, but this is in keeping with the tone 
of the respective works. 

Visions as a literary device to present certain ideas, especially 
satire, occur frequently in the TaUer and Spectator.^ As is well 
known, and as Quevedo points out in one of his Suenos {B.A.E., 
XXIII, 298a), visions were used by the classic authors and by Dante. 
The authors of the essays in the Tatler and Spectator were familiar 
with these examples of the use of visions, of course. But it can 
hardly be said without reflection on Addison and Steele that they 
were unacquainted with Quevedo's Suenos, the translation of which 
had been so popular before 1709. Certain parallels between Que- 
vedo's Suenos and the visions of the TaUer and Spectator would seem 
to indicate that Addison at least did know the Suenos of Quevedo. 

Curiously enough, the parts of Quevedo's Suenos paralleled by 
Addison in the Tatler and Spectator are omitted in the L'Estrange 
translation. (The copy I am using is of the edition of 1702.) It is 
probable that the editors of the Tatler and Spectator knew of these 
omissions from the L'Estrange translation, for Captain John Stevens, 
in his Preface to The Comical Works of Quevedo, published in London 
in 1707, says: 

I will not say much of his [Quevedo's] Prose, his visions have already 
gain'd him a reputation: Tho with respect to the Memory of that great 
Man, whose name is prefixt to the Translation [L'Estrange had died in 1704], 
I must Declare, they are far short of the Original. For not to descend to 
other Particulars, there are in several places whole Pages entirely omitted, 
and in others, the Sense either mistaken or willfully alter'd to no Advantage, 
but rather for the worse. 

I The visions of tlie Spectator jkre included in this study. 
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Captain Stevens' book was sold by John Morphew, who, as is well 
known, was the agent of the Tatler. See, for instance, Nos. 11, 
56, 103. 

In the Tatler No. 237 Addison reads Milton's Paradise Lost, 
where Ithuriel with his spear touches the toad which is trying to 
deceive Eve, and causes it to return to its proper shape, that of the 
devil. He then goes to sleep and dreams that he has the spear. 
This vision and the types satirized in it may be compared to Que- 
vedo's Sitenos: El mundo por de dentro {B.A.E., XXIII, 3306-31), 
in which a cuerda casts a shadow which reveals what the person 
really is when in the shadow, and La hora de todos y la fortuna con 
seso {B.A.E., XXIII, 384 ff.), where at a certain hour each becomes 
what he deserved to be. For purposes of comparison the English 
and the corresponding Spanish passages are given below. 

Tatler No. 237 

The first person that passed by me was a lady that had a particular 
shyness in the cast of her eye, and had more than ordinary reservedness in 
all parts of her behaviour. She seemed to look upon man as an obscene 
creature, with a certain scorn and fear of him. In the height of her airs I 
touched her lightly with my wand, when to my unspeakable surprise, she 
feU into such a manner as made me blush in my sleep. 

El mundo por de dentro 

The first person to pass under the cuerda was 

Aquella mujer alii fuera estaba mds compuesta que copla, mds serena 
que la de la mar, con una honestad en los huesos, anublada de manto; en- 
trando aqul ha desatado las coyunturas (mira de par en par); y por los ojos 
estd, disparando las entranas a aquellos mancebos, y no deja descansar la 
lengua en ceceos, los ojos en guinaduras, las manos en tecleados de mono 
IB.A.E., XXIII, 3S0b-31a]. 

Tatler No. 237 

.... My eyes were diverted from her by a man and his wife, who 
walked near me hand in hand after a very loving manner. 1 gave each of 
them a gentle tap, and in the next instant saw the woman in breeches, and 
the man with a fan in his hand. 

El mundo por de dentro 

i Viste aM fuera aquel maridillo dar voces que hundia el barrio: "cierren 
esa puerta, qu6 cosa es ventanas, no quiero coche, en mi casa me como, 
calle y pase, que asi hago yo," y todo el s6quito de la negra honra ? Pues 
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mirale por debajo de la cuerda encarecer con sus desabrimientos los encierros 
de su mujer [B.A.E., XXIII, 331]. 

Tatler No. 237 
It would be tedious to describe the long series of metamorphoses that 
I entertained myself with during my night's adventures. 

La hora de todos, etc. 

This Sueno has forty metamorphoses, and if Addison had it in 
mind when writing the essay in the Tatler he would probably recall 
many other changes that he had read in the Spanish. 

Other parallels with the two suenos of Quevedo follow : 

Tatler No. 100 

In the "Vision of Justice" 

A voice is heard from the clouds, declaring the intention of this visit, 
which was to return and appropriate to every one living what was his due. 

La hora de todos 

Quoting from Jupiter: 

.... estd decretado irrevocablemente que en el mundo . . . . se 
hallen de repente todos los hombres con lo que cada uno merece [B.A.E., 
XXIII, 3856]. 

Tatler No. 100 

The next command was for ... . all children "to repair to their true 
and natural fathers." .... It was a very melancholy spectacle to see 
fathers of very large families become childless, and bachelors undone by a 

charge of sons and daughters This change of parentage would have 

caused great lamentation, but that the calamity was pretty common, and 
that generally that those who lost their children, had the satisfaction of 
seeing them put into the hands of their dearest friends. 

El mundo por de dentro 

iVes aquel bellaconazo que allf estd vendiendose por amigo de aquel 
hombre casado y arremeti^ndose a hermano, que acude a sus enfermedades 
y a sus pleitos, y que le prestaba y le acompnaba ? Pues mirale por debajo 
de la cuerda anadi^ndole hijos y embarazos en la cabeza y trompicones en 
el pelo [B.A.E., XXIII, 3316]. 

Turning to the Spectator, the "Vision of Mirza" (No. 159) 
pictured a genius who, like the diablo cojuelo and the diable boiteux, 
carries the spectator to the highest point and shows him scenes and 
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people.' The spectator is carried "to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock," while the observer in the Spanish and French works is taken 
to the top of the tower of San Salvador. The "Vision of the Sea- 
sons" {Spectator No. 426) has a genius who explains the whole situa- 
tion to the observer. 

Another device common to Quevedo and the Tatler is the use of 
mock courts and edicts, in which the frailties and foibles of human 
nature are satirized. Quevedo calls certain people incapaces de razon 
(B.A.E., XXIII, 4426). In the Tatler they are "dead in reason" 
(No. 110). The Tatler has "courts of honor" (Nos. 250, 253, 256, 
259, 262, 265). These "courts" may be compared to the premdticas 
of Quevedo in their use of legal verbiage, mock seriousness, and 
frequent satire of the same type of thing. The following quotations 
will serve to illustrate the latter characteristic. 

Tatler No. 110 

The next class of criminals were authors in prose and verse. Those of 
them who had produced any still born work were immediately dismissed 
to their burial, and were followed by others, who, notwithstanding some 
sprightly issue in their life-time, had given proofs of their death by some 
posthumous children that bore no resemblance to their elder brethren. As 
for those of a mixed progeny, provided they could always prove the last 
to be a live child, they escaped with life, but not without the loss of limbs : 
for, in this case, I was satisfied with the amputation of the parts which were 
mortified. 

Premdtica of Tiempo 

Item, habiendo visto la multitud de poetas con varias sectas, que Dios 
ha permitido por el castigo de nuestros pecados, mandamos que se gasten 
los que hay, y que no haya mds de aquf adelante, dando de t^rmino dos afios 
para ello, so pena que procederd contra ellos como contra la langosta, con- 
jurdndolos, pues no basta otro remedio humano [B.A.E., XXIII, 439a]. 

Tatler No. 110 
These were followed by ... . defunct statesmen; all of whom I ordered 
to be decimated indifferently 

Premdtica 

Item, declaramos y desenganamos a todos los reyes y senores deste 
mundo, que no piensen ser ellos los mayores de todos, porque solo lo es el 

1 Diablo Cojuelo, p. 14; Diable Baiteux, p. 14. Of. temptation ot Christ, Matt. 
4:5, 8. 
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calor, .... delante de los reyes se cubren los grandes [B.A.E., XXIII, 
4396]. 

Tatler No. 243 has a series of experiences which may be paralleled 
by scenes from the Diablo Cojuelo and the Diable Boiteux. Gyges' 
ring in the Tatkr seems to play the r61e of the diablo cojuelo and the 
diable boiteux in their respective works. The quotations follow: 

Tatler 

About a week ago, not being able to sleep, I got up, and put on my 
magical ring; and, with a thought, transported myself into a chamber where 
I saw a light. 

Diablo Cojuelo and Diable Boiteux 

At the beginning of the Diablo Cojuelo (pp. 9-10) and at the 
beginning of the Diable Boiteux (2), the hero, to escape from a trap 
set for him by a courtesan, runs along the roofs of the houses until he 
sees a light, and enters the room where the light is. 

Tatler 

I found it inhabited by a celebrated beauty, though she is of that species 
of women we call a slattern. Her headdress and one of her shoes lay upon 
a chair, her petticoat in one corner of the room, and her girdle, that had a 
copy of verses made upon it but the day before, with her thread stockings, 
in the middle of the floor. 

The author, shocked by what she says in her sleep, leaves the room. 

Diablo Cojuelo 
Pero, i qui6n es aquel la Habada con camisa de muger que .... haze 
roncando mas ruido que la Bermuda . . . . [p. 17]. 

Diable Boiteux 

J'aper5ois dans la maison voisine deux tableaux assez plaisants: I'un 
est une coquette surann^e qui se couche, apres avoir laiss6 ses cheveux, ses 
sourcils et ses dents sm- sa toilette: I'autre un galant sexag6naire qui revient 
de faire I'amour. II a d6ja 6t6 son oeil et sa moustache postiches, avec sa 
perruque, qui cachait une tete chauve (p. 17). 

The second scene referred to in the French apparently suggested the 

next scene in the 

Tatler 

I left the apartment of this female rake, and went into her neighbor's, 
where there lay a male coquette. He had a bottle of salts hanging over 
his head, and upon the table by his bedside SuckUng's poems, with a little 
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heap of black patches on it. His snuffbox was within reach on a chair; 
but, while I was admiring the disposition he made of the several parts of 
his dress, his slumber seemed interrupted by a pang that was accompanied 
by a sudden oath, as he turned himself over hastily in bed. I did not care 
for seeing him in his nocturnal pains, and left the room. 

Diablo Cojuelo 

This same "male coquette" is to be found in the Spanish work: 

Mira aquel preciado de Undo, o aquel lindo de los mas preciados, como 

duerme con vigotera, torcidas de papel en las guedejas y el copete, sebillo 

en las manos y guantes desacabe5ados, y tanta pasa en el rostro, que pueden 

hazer colacidn en 61 toda la quaresma que viene (16). 

Tatler 

I was no sooner got into another bed-chamber, but I heard very harsh 
words uttered in a smooth, uniform tone. I was amazed to hear so great 
a volubility in reproach, and thought it too coherent to be spoken by one 
asleep; but, upon looking nearer, I saw the headdress of the person who 
spoke, which showed her to be a female, with a man lying by her side broad 
awake, and as quiet as a lamb. I could not but admire his exemplary 
patience, and discovered by his whole behaviour, that he was lying under 
the discipline of a curtain lecture. 

Diable Boiteux 

... je d^couvre, dans un petit corps de logis, un original de mari qui 
s'endort tranquiUement aux reproches que sa femme lui fait d'avoir pass6 
la journ^e entiere hors de chez lui (128). 

Again referring to the same man: 

il s'est ... mis au lit sans dire un mot [p. 135]. 

In the next paragraph the author says he was entertained in 
many other places by this kind of nocturnal eloquence, and mentions 
some of the things he sees people doing. If he had read these French 
and Spanish works, which contain other nocturnal scenes, he would 
be likely to recall similar scenes which he does not describe. The 
next picture in the Tatler is that of a very sick man, whose wife has 
the undertaker waiting for him to die that he may take him away. 
In the Diable Boiteux there is a description of an old man dying, sur- 
rounded by relatives who are impatiently waiting for his death that 
they may secure his property (pp. 204-5). 
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Tatler 

As I was going home, I saw a light in a garret, and entering into it, heard 
a voice crying, and, hand, stand, hand, fanned, tanned. I concluded him 
by this, and the furniture of his room, to be a lunatic; but upon listening a 
little longer, perceived it was a poet, writing a heroic upon the ensuing peace. 

Diablo Cojuelo and Diable Boiteux 
In the Diablo Cojuelo a poet arouses the guests of an inn by recit- 
ing his verses (pp. 37-39). The French version has the following 



... je ferais I'inventaire des meubles qui sont dans ce galetas. II 
n'y a qu' un grabat, un placet et une table, et les murs me parraissent tout 
barbouilMs de noir. Le personnage qui loge si haut est un poete, reprit 
Asmod6e; et ce qui vous parait noir, ce sont des vers tragiques de sa fagon, 
dont il a tapiss6 sa chambre, 6tant oblige, faute de papier, d'6crire ses poemes 
sur lemur (p. 21). 

Tatler 

It was now toward morning, an hour when spirits, witches, and con- 
jurers are obliged to return to their apartments, and, feeling the influence 
of it, I was hastening home, when I saw a man had got half way into a 
neighbor's house. I immediately called to him, and turning my ring, 
appeared in my proper person. There is something magisterial in the 
aspect of the Bickerstaffs, which made him run away in confusion. 

Diablo Cojuelo and Diable Boiteux 

The Spanish work has a scene in which two thieves are entering 
a rich foreigner's house, but run away, greatly frightened, when they 
see him (p. 17). "Voleurs de nuit" are seen in the French work (p. 23). 

The fact that every scene described in the EngUsh essay has 
a more or less exact parallel in the Diablo Cojuelo or its French 
version, the Diable Boiteux, and that the observers in every case 
were invisible, could go wherever they pleased, and went at night, 
would seem to rule out of court the theory of coincidence.' 

W. S. Hendbix 
Ohio State University 

1 1 wish to thank my former colleagues, Professor R. A. Law and Professor R. H. 
GrifBth, of the University of Texas, for reading this article in manuscript and for making 
helpful suggestions. 



